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FOREWORD 
WHEN I LOOK back on the eight years, during 
which I have had the privilege of being Head of this 
School, I shall have to divide it into two periods. 

1981 to 1987 was an exciting and happy period in 
which the school developed in many ways — even 
though the numbers were falling slowly. 

One has to say that the last two years have been 
difficult, and sad. It was very, very difficult to advise 
our own 3rd Year pupils to leave in 1988 — yet we 
knew by then the closure was almost a certainty, and it 
was best for them if they left./ 

It was difficult to see very good teachers leave — 
who would have stayed but for the doubts. It was sad 
to see families and parents who have supported the 
school loyally over the years, being devastated by its 
closure. 

It was sad to see some teachers — who have sacri- 
ficed their own chances of promotion by staying at 
Deanery for a long time — have their tremendous 
loyalty ‘rewarded’ only with closure. 

For the rest of my life I shall remain very proud of 
the Deanery School. The school has had its outside 
critics but almost all those who have set foot inside its 
buildings have immensely enjoyed and valued that 
experience. 

There are those who think that a Multi-Cultural 
School presents many problems. They are wrong, as 
the joys and excitement of working and living in such a 
school community easily outweigh any problems. 

There is a saying that “All good things come to an 
end”. I firmly believe that the Deanery School has 
been a good thing and I trust that all those who have 
been associated with it will remain as proud of it as I 
am. 

FRANK RISPIN, 
Headteacher 1981 — 1989 


A LETTER FROM THE 
EDITORIAL STAFF 


WELCOME to what began as a second issue of the “Deanery Standard”, produced by last year’s 
third year pupils, when the closure was on the horizon. 


Since we knew the school is closing this July we thought that a magazine should be produced as a 
lasting memory for all present and ex-pupils. 


We have enjoyed the work, especially the computer side of things, and we hope you like the end 
result. We would like to thank all of the people we have interviewed — without them, we would 
have had no magazine to publish. We would also like to thank Mrs. Walker for all her help, and 
Mike from “Typedone” for his encouragement and inviting us to go over to help make the final 
decisions in the plate-making process. 


Happy reading! 


STEVEN GAYLARD, ALAN POWELL, AMJAD HAFIZ, MARC JUDD, LISA SMITH. 


THE TEAM OF ’89 


wE STANDING (left to right): Mrs. Ricketts, 
Mrs. Drake, Mr. Creed, Mrs. Corsi, Mr. Rispin, Mrs. Dyer, 
Mrs. Tyson, Mrs. Clements, Mrs. Simpson, Mrs. Walker, 
Mrs. Renyard, Mr. Matthews, Mrs. Bailey, Mr. 
Hammond, Mr. Attwell, Mr. Rayner, Mr. Foreman, Miss 
Davis, Mr. Collings. 


FRONT ROW (left to right): Mr. Lewis, Mrs. Haywood, 
Mr. Ingram, Mr. Gregory, Mrs. Potapa, Mr. Rye, Miss 
McCarthy, Mr. Hayward. 


Photograph: Miss Hitchins. 
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DEANERY’S STANDARDS ARE BEGUN 


The Deanery School was not only the first 
school to be built in Southampton after the War, 
but also the first purpose-built secondary 
modern school; all schools up to that time were 
elementary. 

The school therefore attracted a good deal of 
attention and praise from educationalists, 
especially since two science rooms were included. 
A little later it was realised that no cookery or 
handicraft provision had been made — hence, 
presumably, Latimer Street, the Annexe. Also the 
school lacked sports facilities and possessed only a 
very limited playground but that was put to very 
good use. Of course, the horse chestnut tree stood 
in the grounds but the first Head, Mr. Johns, had 
a very strict rule that it should not be touched. 
How sad that the October ‘87 gale should have 
finally destroyed that mighty symbol. 

Competition for the Headship of the Deanery 
must surely have been fierce — how proud and 
thrilled, therefore, were Mr. Johns family when he 
secured the post. 

However, anyone who remembers him or even 
will only know of him through this small tribute 
will know that his leadership sowed the seed which 
enabled the school to flourish in sound traditions 
to the very end. 


Mr. Johns began his teaching career at Foundry 
Lane School and then became Ist Assistant Master 
at St. Denys School. He also took evening classes 
and so was a natural choice for Head of Central 
Evening School when the post became vacant. 
Being responsible for an evening school was not 
considered to be value for money in those days, 
though undoubtedly a man of his calibre would 
bring to the post all that was necessary and more, 
so he continued to work part-time in the days also. 
With all of this considerable experience behind 
him, he became the Deanery’s first Headmaster in 
1931. 


His daughter, Mrs. Badley, to whom we are 
grateful for the bulk of this article, tells us that: 
“St. Mary’s Chantry gave the land (on which the 
Deanery was built) on condition that it was used 
for educational purposes,” but they stipulated that 
“no window was to overlook the Deanery grounds 
still owned by the Chantry! Therefore corridor 
windows on the west side were partly of frosted 
glass, and all the classrooms faced east”. 

Mrs. Badley recollects: “The immense amount 


of work put in by my father before the school 
opened — he spent the summer holidays arranging 
timetables. My brother (who has taught electro- 
nics at University level throughout his career) then 
in his teens, spent hours with my father helping 
install internal telephones”. This telephone 
system was installed in order that pupils could 
have practice in modern communication methods 
and this, plus the fact that one of the first film 
projectors (no sound) was much used in lessons 
made the school widely known as forward looking 
— indeed the photo you see here is a copy of one 
which was included in a book about education in 
Britain at the time. 


Under Mr. Johns, by 1939 Deanery had grown 
to such an extent that there were 800 + boys on 
roll (and the equal number of girls in their own 
department — the two schools being joined only at 
the medical room). There can be no doubt that this 
was due to Mr. Johns’ leadership and educational 
philosophy but also to the fact that there was such 
competition to be on the staff at Deanery that he 
had his pick of teachers and, apart from any other 
qualitics they had, the teaching force had more 
than the usual number of graduates. 

Mr. Johnson’s persona was, to say the least 
impressive! On one occasion a boy was brought 
before the Childrens’ Court, and “quite unmoved 
by the Magistrates. But when he saw the Head- 
master appear, he was according to Mr. Bob Day 
‘trembling at the knees’.” The Head was not 
harsh, and did not use corporal punishment often, 
but he was “greatly respected and instilled such a 
pride in the boys in the name of their school that to 
let the school down was a terrible thing”. 


One occasion Reg Hatfield tells of with great 
relish concerns how he and his brother quarrelled 
and began to fight. The Head was very strict over 
fighting or bullying and came out and separated 
them sternly, took them to his room and gave them 
a severe wigging. This was one of those rare occa- 
sions when corporal punishment came into play. 
Mr. Johns ended his reprimand with “and look at 
your clothes — what is your mother going to say 
about the state they are in — turn around and I'll 
dust you down!” And he did! 

The formal atmosphere still noticeable in Dean- 
ery assemblies and the genuine interest and pride 
in each others achievements began in the early 
days. Monday mornings would always see Mr. 


Charlton on stage giving a full blow by blow 
account of the previous Saturday’s (usually 
successful) football match — then, at a signal from 
the Head, who kept a keen eye on the time, the 
story would be bought to an end and the team 
(lined up on stage) would bend from the waist in a 
bow and the school would tumultuously applaud. 

Himself a musician — he had been choirmaster 
and organist at St. Peters for years — Mr. Johns 
must have been proud to have on his staff a music 
master of Mr. Chandler’s stature. A good 
baritone, Mr. Chandler developed many a prize- 
winning choir. They would win him prizes galore, 
against some very stiff competition including 
schools such as King Edwards. 

With the coming of the War years, a great many 
pupils were evacuated but there were still a good 
number of boys in the school during the very 
severe raids of 1940/1 when thousands of South- 
ampton homes were destroyed. “The boiler room 
was strengthened with steel pillars and used as an 
air raid shelter. When the gas works received a 
direct hit and blew up, these pillars shook like jelly 
and I think it was the feeling of responsibility 
towards the boys at such time which brought 
about my father’s illness and early death,” says 
Mrs. Badicy. AFter the raids the drains were out 
of order and the boiler room was flooded with 
sewage. The school itself, however, was solidly 
constructed and the actual buildings were almost 
undamaged. 

Having devoted his time and energy to nurtur- 
ing such a fine establishment, his death came as a 
fearful blow to a school trying to recreate its posi- 
tion and about to merge the girls’ and boys’ depart- 
ments with ali the upheaval that must have en- 
tailed — including having to move everything into 
the Chapel Road building so that the Art College, 
destroyed by the bombing, could take over the 
Marsh Lane site. Of course, Mr. Johnson was on 
the scene and took the reins very smoothly, but 
nevertheless Mr. Johns’ departure was much feit. 

His memory in the school up to this day is per- 
petuated in the form of a beautiful shield donated 
by his family. For years this was known as the 
Inter House Trophy though in the recent past, 
since the demise of the house system, has been 
awarded to the Victor Ludorum of the Annual 
Sports Day. 

Many Southampton families owe a debt of grati- 
tude to Mr. Johns greatness of spirit. May he never 
be forgotten. 
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George Batchelor (7th down standing at side) before the Deanery got him 


SOUTHAMPTONS VOICE 


Cometh the home, cometh the man! Just when 
we were looking for a major publicity stunt to 
bring the “End of Era” Reunion Day, July 6th 
1989, to everyone’s attention, the Head received 
a letter from one of the very first pupils, Mr 
George Batchelor, the Head passed the letter on 
to the Editorial Staff of this magazine, thinking 
we might like to interview him for his memories. 
A great story here, they thought and got Mrs 
Walker to ‘phone him’. 

She obliged, but he was out. His wife answered 
the phone and let the cat out of the bag — “‘did he 
tell you he that he is Southampton’s Town Cricr?” 
of course, with a modesty typical of the man, he 
had not! Here was the publicity we needed, and 
George rose to the occasion magnificently. He 
came in twice even though his time is very precious 
and his enphysema troubles him. On his initial 
visit he was interviewed and spoke of his memories 
with Amjad and Surjit. 

Then he showed all of the 3rd year pupils his 
magnificent regalia, explained it all and showed 
them one of his treasured possessions — a victorian 
medal for punctuality and good attendance won by 
his mother almost a century ago. He came back a 
week later, gave a brilliant talk in assembly (comp- 
letely off the cuff!) and was filmed in full regalia by 
TVS showing the 3rd years how a cry should be 
done . . . enphyscma or not, his voice is amazing 

. they had to turn down the sound level for 
recording! 

He has very fond memories of the Deanery and 
especially of Mr Johns, who has remained one of 
his hero figures all his life. He was about nine anda 
half years old when he came from the Southern 
Board School and he remained at the school until 
well past his leaving time: “Jobs were hard to come 
by in those days, so I stayed”. There wasn’t much 


Bs, 


The Sailing Days. Deanery boys posing for the very 


more they could teach him, unless they had set up 
a class for one, so: “I became the Headmaster’s 
‘Secretary’, running crrands, taking messages” He 
assumed an air of importance, arriving in class- 
rooms with his clipboard, delivering messages to 
teachers from the Head: excellent training for his 
future role of Town Cricr! 


He also was a familiar sight in Edwin Jones’ 
(now Debenhams) buying sweets for the teachers 
(with their money, not his!). Who were his favou- 
rite teachers? Mr Brown (Art), Mr Haslam 
(French) and Mr Fowler (Science), Maths was his 
favourite lesson, History his unfavourite though in 
his five years as Town Crier he has come to enjoy 
History, especially that of Southampton. Being in 
a favoured position he had privileges too; for 
instance, cooking eggs, bacon and fried bread in 
the lab; playing with the prefects’ pet mice in the 
prefects common room! 


He left in 1935, wearing short trousers, as did all 
the pupils, to the very last day of school, and has 
had a varied career since then, including working 
in the offices of the Highways Department and 
running a sub post office with his wife until their 
retirement. 


All of the pupils of the Deanery, but especially 
the third years, consider themselves privileged ta 
have met Mr Batchelor and all have learned from 
him. With his inborn selflessness, however, he 
was not too proud to admit to all of them that he 
felt his was the honour — being invited back to his 
dear old school. His final message to all of them: 
“Do everything to the best of your ability. Where 
ever you go in the future, never forget the stan- 
dards expected of you at the Deanery and tell your 
children of your memories there with pride.” 


Pres 


first Deanery Magazine — 1965 


WARTIME AT 
THE DEANERY 


In its final years the Deanery has been used as a 
base fer various initiatives to do with education 
— Home Tuition, Hearing Impaired Unit, C. D. 
I. — and this year we have been joined by the 
Adult Guidance Agency. This is not a new thing 
for the school: in the war years, when Mr Johns 
operated with a skeleton staff and a greatly 
reduced number of pupils, “one of the upstairs 
rooms looking towards the river” was in use 
between 1940 and 1941 as a Civil Defence 
Office, controlling the Air Raid Wardens. One 
of its youngest personnel was Mrs Irene Candy 
who became Mayor of Southampton in 1984 but 
was in those days a girl of 17. Part of her job, not 
very enjoyable, as she says, was to type lists of 
people killed in the air raids: “Something that had 
to be done”. 


She well remembers one of the earliest daylight 
raids on Southampton which destroyed the Super- 
maine. Everyone from her office quickly went 
down into the ground floor corridor which had 
been reinforced: “Some children also took shelter 
there, of course, everyone was scared” 


Though she enjoyed being with her colleagues 
and felt that she did a useful job during the war, 
her memories of the Deanery were not exactly 
happy. No doubt her visits to the school since then 
have done something to allay that — we hope so. 


Jock Hunt and Malcolm Bennett quizzed her 
about her wartime memories and also the process 
and feeling of being Mayor and Mayoress. She 
answered them very fully so perhaps we would 
now find out how much they remember — where 
are they? 


RALPH 
MORLEY, MP 


As we note from Mr. Johnson’s memories, 
Ralph Morley was head of Deanery for a very 
short time when he was elected MP. Many must 
have received the news with delight for he was 
clearly a philanthropist of the old school. He did 
a great many acts of kindness which, by prefe- 
rence, went unsung — for instance he often 
bought boots for boys who were without from his 
own pocket. It is hardly surprising then that his 
commemorative cup was for integrity. 


He was, as are many unselfish people, absent 
minded. To illustrate this the story goes that he 
once set off for school on a very windy day, he 
turned his back on the wind to light a pipe, and 
having accomplished his task he walked on . . . but 
in the same direction and found himself back 
home! 


He never married but lived with his two sisters 
and so we have been unable to research into this 
most kindly man further. No doubt Mrs. 
Hamilton-Jameson would welcome more informa- 
tion — she intends to attempt to write a complete 
history of the school. 
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Even as I begin to write this, using material 
which Lindy Vine prepared from her interview 
of Mrs. Hannant and other information I have 
gleaned, I know that I could explore this 
outstanding lady further and write a book! She 
gives and receives an easy, friendly repartee in 
no time at all. I shall try to keep it short. 

Mrs. Hannant began her own schooling in Sho- 
ling which at that time was not part of the borough 
of Southampton. She won a county scholarship to 
what is now Itchen College but was then Woolston 
Pupil Teacher Centre. Teaching experience was 
woven into the timetable, gradually increasing in 
the final years so that at the age of 18 she and her 
fellow students would be out two or three days a 
weck on Teaching Practice. Having been success- 
ful at this and having sat the Senior Oxford Exami- 
nation, she then entered into a Teaching Training 
Course at Southampton University (at that time a 
college of London University; Southampton’s own 
charter came later). 

From there she went to Brockenhurst to teach 
for four months and then to St. Mary’s Elementary 
in Grove Street which, in 1931 closed down in 
company with a few city schools and whose pupils 
were dispersed according to age. The senior pupils 
and the staff teaching them (in those days the 
teacher stayed with the same class all day long) 
went to the new Secondary Modern School, the 
Deanery, under the Headship of Miss Hodder. 

Mrs. Hannant was pleased to find herself in this 
position since her family, the Andersons, had 
strong connections with St. Mary’s Church and 
vicarage, just over the wall; indeed she has 
ancestors buried in St. Mary’s Churchyard and her 
father was a member of the original “Saints” — so 
called because of the St. Mary’s connection. She 
tells a delightful story of the cricket team. In those 
days it was expected that Sundays be a day of rest, 
but they were keen to practice. Saturday evenings 
would see their equipment in the bag being taken 
to the left luggage lockers in Southampton Station. 
On Sundays, after Church, the team would go to 
Lyndhurst by train and play in the forest against 
other similar groups, then return to Southampton. 
No-one dared carry the bag through the streets so 


CITIZEN OF THE YEAR 


back in the left luggage it would go — to be col- 
lected on Monday. 

Back at the Deanery, Mrs. Hannant was runn- 
ing P.E. in very cramped conditions and next to 
the field where the Vicar had kept sheep. Knowing 


him well, she went and asked his permission to : 


take her shinty and rounders teams on to the field. 
He agreed and, later, probably as a result of this, 
the field became part of the Deanery — now it is 
the old Redgra area; it has always been well used. 
The only remaining structure from those days is 
the high wall which now separates the school from 
the news houses. 

Teaching was comparatively well paid and a 
secure job. By contrast, many of the pupils could 
perhaps best be described as deprived. 

Most of the fathers were dockers and their jobs 
were by no means safe and secure — they turned 
up daily at the docks and if they weren’t hired, the 
family went without. Mrs. Hannant has little 
patience with some of the councillors of the day 
who decided to demolish many of the houses and 
send the families elsewhere with no possibility of 
shopping daily (too far from town) and a much 
longer walk for the men to work and the children 
to school. These counciliors suggested that the 
people should shop weekly “but, how could 
they?” says Mrs. Hannant. “The didn’t get paid 
weekly.” 

Mrs. Hannant’s P.E. teaching was but a part of 
her daily routine, she taught Needlework, Maths 
and English as well, but the sporting side gives her 
many good memories for she coached many a good 
swimmer, a particularly good, county standard 
diver, Anne Trendle and many netball teams. In 
fact, one year all of the teams were so strong that 
they went from September to December without 
losing a match and there was great rivalry between 
them. Then in the January or February the second 
years lost a game 2-1. It was a successful year 
though, the teams all did well. 

Many will remember Mr. Shepherd’s prowess 
with the cine camera; he would pop up all over the 
place and film what was going on (the films are 
most extracts and will be shown on 6th July). 
Anyway one day he asked Miss Davis and I if we 


Deanery Netball Team 1938, 
coached by Mrs. Hannant 


E 


would be involved in a little sketch about William 
Tell for the fifth years, and we agreed. I was sup- 
posed to stand there against the wall with an apple 
on my head. Miss Davis would stand about 20 
yards away with a bow and arrow and she was to 
pretend to fire at me, but really we were using 
camera techniques. The arrow would be pointed 
in a different direction . . . we were practising one 
day before the filming and Miss Davis decided to 
have a go. She had a go and just missed me by 
about four or five inches, That was nearly the end 
of my career. 

There are many more stories concerning her 
career which we have no room for here. When one - 
considers, though that her retirement presentation 
in 1967 was made by Dr. Dempster, the Education 
Officer, one is not surprised. She still has tremen- 
cous energy and enthusiasm twenty years later — 
what an inspiration she must have been to work 
with in her prime. 

In 1981, she became Citizen of the Year. She 
had no idea she had been nominated, principally 
for her work with the young. She passes off her 
honour, saying: “I had no family, so I had the time 
to take people swimming and camping.” Judging 
by the amount of time and effort she still puts into 
the swimming club, let alone her other activities, 
we'll take this with a pinch of salt. 

Lindy asked her for her feeling about the Dean- 
ery closure: “I’m very sad. I think it’s a great pity, 
but its just one of those things. I sat on the com- 
mittee that had some say in it and I said my piece to 
try and keep it open but it didn’t work”. It’s very 
sad. What will happen to all you people”. Our 
answer is that we are all very sad too but we shall 
try to take the Deanery spirit everywhere with us. 
We hope the inheritors of our building and spa- 
cious grounds remember occasionally Mrs. Han- 
nant’s huge contribution to their well-being. 
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ROMANCE 

COMES TO 

DEANERY 
SCHOOL 


Mr John Badley must be one of The Deanery’s 
longest serving teachers, He joined the staff in 
1932 and stayed as a Craft and Design Teacher 
until his retirement in 1968, so most of his teach- 
ing was in the Annexe. 

A short while after her father’s death, Miss 
Johns joined The Deanery staff as a science 
teacher. They might never have met but for their 
shared interest in maps and walking, which drew 
them at the same time to the maps in the staff 
room. 

Fortunately, too, that year The Chantry had 
sold some more of its land to the school and as it 
was not built on as yet (later the seamanship class- 
rooms and other buildings were erected thereon) 
and out of bounds to pupils, the couple could 
spend peaceful lunchtimes under the garden 
bower. 


They married in 1946 and have lived happily 
ever since. Their two children, Geoffrey and 
Margaret are both successful, Geoffrey having foll- 
owed them into teaching, and Margaret is soon to 
make them grandparents. 

The couple were very keen to have other staff, 
whom we have not been able (pressure of time) to 
contact and include in this magazine, mentioned 
rather than to talk about themselves. 

However, anyone who knows them will know of 
their hard work and many achievements so per- 
haps we do not need to labour the point. But they 
insist on the last word going to Deanery pupils — 
“they are always so friendly: one cannot walk into 
many secondary schools and be greeted immedi- 
ately with an offer of help and a cheerful smile.” 
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MR. JOHNSON — OUR LONGEST 
SERVING HEAD 


MR. H. JOHNSON. Deanery’s longest-serving 
headmaster, joined the school as one of the ori- 
ginal staff, he was a teacher at Ludlow School 
when, in common with many Southampton 
teachers, he applied to join the staff of this, the 
first purpose-built Secondary Modern. 

He recalls the high standards set by Harry J. 
Johns, the first head — whose daughter, Mrs. Bad- 
ley, we have spoken with. Mr. Johnson’s abilities 
were not only recognised but also much needed in 
the years prior to World War II when he was the 
first assistant teacher. When the War began, the 
majority of the school evacuated to Bournemouth, 
but (since Southampton seemed to be getting off, 
when the bombing got lighter, fairly lightly), they 
soon returned. Mr. Johns had been keeping a ske- 
leton staff going, and when he retired at the age of 
61, due to ill health, Mr. Johnson acted as head 
unul Ralph Morley was appointed. Shortly, 
however, Mr. Morley won the Parliamentary seat, 
so it was down to Mr. Johnson to run Deanery 
again. 

In December 1945 he became head in his own 
right and continued the amalgamation of Deanery 
Boys’ and Girls’ Schools; numbers had been 
dropping because of the War and this move 
brought numbers back up to about 1000 pupils. 
The mixing of the sexes went very smoothly, the 
school continued to strive for excellence, and Mr. 
Johnson recalls “Many fine brains” — for instance, 
Summers, who could do anything in maths; Rod- 
ney Burnet — now captain of an oil tanker; Clarke 
and Gillham, both of whom achieved five O-level 
passes, went on to King Edwards’ and then went 
on to Nottingham and Leeds Universities, one to 
get a B.Sc., the other a B.A. Not surprisingly, 
many ex-pupils still keep in touch with Mr. John- 
son — indeed, while we were interviewing him, an 
ex-pupil arrived with a bunch of grapes. 


Another major departure for Deanery came 
about as a result of an imaginative scheme of the 
then C.E.O., Dr. J. J. B. Dempster, O.B.E., 
M.A. All schools in Southampton specialised in. 
something, and for Deanery that was seamanship 
and G.C.E. examinations. Three courses were 
then on offer. From 1948 pupils from all over 
Southampton came to Deanery for seamanship — 
a course which produced many notable successes 

lecturers, teachers and merchant seamen. 

He still thinks of the good (and a few bad) times 
— the trips to France, Switzerland, Holland, and 
Germany in which he always joined. The first 
G.C.E. results, with a 68 per cent pass rate; Mad- 
die Walsh’s production of “Romeo and Juliet”; the 
musical successes, due mainly to Mr. Reasey. “a 
fine music teacher” the regular Church Services at 
St. Mary’s, especially those including solos by 
pupils like Glynis Allen and Sylvia Carey. 

Always keen on good discipline, Mr. Johnson 
regrets the passing of the cane, which thankfully 
he didn’t need to administer very often in the time 
‘honoured way. He would be pleased to see that the 
boys’ toilets are generally well-treated; he re- 
members having to cane when they were vanda- 
lised! 

Mr. Johnson retired in 1963, at the end of the 
Easter term, to allow his successor, Mr. Warwick, 
a settling-in period before the new academic year 
;began. He cherishes the thoughts of his working 
‘life, he enjoyed his time at the Deanery, though he 
‘regarded education as a serious business, he told 
jus: “Some very fine teachers went through the 
‘school; in fact, without them it wouldn’t have been 
‘the same”. 

Should you be in the Bitterne area and notice a 
‘smart gentleman of 90 walking his frisky minia- 
ture poodle, do stop and say “Good Day” to an 
excellent ex-headmaster 
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RABBIT BITES 


The Reverend Cyril Davis joined the staff at the 
Deanery from Hampton Park School. Their loss 
was our gain — in the following twelve full-time 
years of his teaching career (and longer) he 
brought a breath of fresh air to the Deanery. 

All those years he ran the Rural Studies course, 
mainly at the old Site 4, but also in the Deanery’s 
own boundaries. The aim of this was to make city 
children knowledgeable about livestock in a down 
to earth way. This he certainly achieved. “The 
rabbits had to be killed by the boys and girls. They 
were discouraged from giving any of the animals 
pet names. They had a job to da. They had to skin 
them, weigh them, put them in plastic bags and 
thken they were sold to the catteries who wrote in 
and asked for rabbits.” 

Some of the pupils were very proficient, there 
were boys and even a girl, Jenny Reeves (she now 
runs Jenny's Corner Shop, where we all pop in for 
our necessities), who could have a rabbit fully pre- 
pared and into the bag in five minutes flat! 

“The farm” was a very busy place. About 14⁄2 
years ago the school “owned” 150 rabbits, 50 gui- 
nea pigs, countless chickens and some pigs. There 
was even a prize-winning, bred-by-the-school, 
Dutch rabbit named, of course, the Deanery King 
which was once stolen and found, wandering two 
days later in St. Michacl’s Square! Another one, a 
New Zealand Red rabbit, named Red Rose Boy, 
fathered many winners. Bantams and rabbits were 
shown throughout the country at many shows 
including Devon County, Three Counties, Royal 
Norfolk and the Portsmouth and Fareham Show. 
Not surprisingly, at one time the Deanery School 
was the leading school in the country in terms of 
trophies. 

For some Sotonians, including, unfortunately, 
some Deanery pupils, the temptation was too great 
and moonlight raids were not unknown. Some pu- 
pils even stole eggs in school time but, “we always 
found a way round that.” 

One night the police woke Mr. Davis up at 4 
a.m., they had caught four men with a van in the 
act of stealing the bantams; “they didn’t even 
know how to do it properly; lots of them were 
lying on the floor of the van, half dead. I had to 
finish them off . . . at 4 o’clock in the morning!” 

Eggs were always on sale to Deanery people 
every week — that “farm” was run properly. 

If you look through your old copies of 
“Gemini”, you will find the full account of the 
time when one of the rabbits, over-chloroformed 
by a zealous schoolboy in that necessary stage 
when “ringing” the animals for showing, stopped 
breathing. Rev’d Davis, anxious not to lose a prize 
exhibit, gave it the kiss of life and the rabbit’s 
flanks started heaving. “Cor, Mr. Davis,” said one 
of the class, “it’s a bloody miracle!” This tickled 
Mr. Davis more than somewhat! After all he 
taught religious Knowledge too! Another, and 
similar memory concerns a bantam with an 
impacted crop. All the boys, tough lads, stood and 
watched whilst Mr. Davis operated on it — “cut 
through two skins, removed the mass of undi- 
gested food and stitched thke bird up. It got up 
and walked off — groggily. The lads, tough though 
they were, started clapping!” 

Unfortunately, when the Rev'd was due to retire 
Mr. Warwick could find no replacement with the 
practical skills needed. Since “if you lost two pigs 


your grant was spoken for; you had to make a; 


profit.” The farm was continued on a part-time 
basis for two years by Mr. Davis. Then he had to 
give it best. He was still, and is only just now in his 
eighticth year to cease, preaching at Alton and 
Speariwell. He continues at Bishop’s Waltham so, 
if you want to hear a good sermon, you know 
where to go. 


EL 
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Speech Day 1969. Some prizewinners with the Headmaster, and Sir Alec Rose 
congratulates Head Girl Marilyn Fuller, Head Boy Michael Savage. 


DEANERY SPREADS ITS WINGS 


MR. WARWICK took over the headship whilst the school was working on two sites and oversaw the 
amalgamation of Central Boys and Deanery, but by the time he left the new buildings were in 
operation and the school buildings were all on the Marsh Lane site. 

In his early days there were still stones in the playground walls of Latimer Street which had been used to 
sharpen slate pencils. When he left there was one of the best equipped sports halls in the area and very up 
to date laboratories and craft workshops. 

There were always plenty of extra curricular happenings in Mr. Warwick’s time, as before also. Also in 
his time the merger with Central Boys and the four sites situation were finally brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion when the “jungle” was purchased from British Rail by the local authority and the new blocks, 
Science/C.D.T. and the sports hall were built, enabling the school to function on one site, the Art College 
moving to its present location. The cost of building the sports hall, the only National Gymnastics standard 
venue in the area, was shared by Hampshire County Council, the Southern Region Sports Council, 
Southampton Amateur Gym Club, Southampton City Leisure Services, Hampshire Recreation Depart- 
ment and the British Amateur Gymnastics Association. British Rail’s engine sheds had stood thereon and 
were easily demolished. When it came to grassing the area between the sports hall and the Science block, 
however, they hit problems. The old engine turntable had been there for years and proved impossible to 
shift — hence the hillock behind the wall — all they could do was to grass over it. 

One of Mr. Warwick’s past pupils from Bedfordshire was chairman of the sports council, so he asked 
him to open the sports hall, which he did. 

Mr. Warwick well remembers the fire of 1966 which totally destroyed most of the school records. Even 
though it happened on a Saturday night, the school still opened and worked as normally as possible on 
Monday morning. But there are pleasant memories too, like, for instance, the big prize-giving days in the 
Guild Hall; on one of these occasions Sir Alex Rose — the Portsmouth greengrocer who had sailed around 
the world — presented the prizes. 

Does Mr. Warwick have any unusual memories? He does! “I remember my first term here — I was 
sitting in my study and a boy came to me and said: ‘Sir, I’ve been shot,’ so I said: “Oh, really, where?’ so he 
pointed to his forehead . . . some boy who had left the year before had run amok one lunch break around 
the playground and that was the result.” 

And his funniest memory? It concerns one of the Christmas concerts. He always played the musical saw 
and one particular time “I got up on the stage to play . . . my son was accompanying me . . . the musical 
saw is a very odd instrument, you don’t really know what’s going to happen and, d’you know I couldn’t get 
a single note out of this musical saw! My son was playing away, ‘Home Sweet Home’ on the piano and I 
ani get a real note out of this saw but in the end all the children applauded like anything — they were 
really kind.” 


Getting the pigs ready for the slaughter house. 


STEP ON 
STAGE 
MR. BARNES 


You meet someone every so often who has had 
such a variety of experiences that they would 
make an ideal character for “This Is Your Life”. 
One such is George Barnes, who came to Dean- 
ery in 1955. He liked it so much that he stayed 
until he had to retire — and we mean had to — 
he’d still be there now if they had let him! 


George has travelled the world as a mariner and 
has many a tale to tell — which must have kept the 
pupils happy! He has been awarded many medals, 
the most interesting of which must be his Russian 
Commemorative Medal (which he only received in 
Gorbachev’s time) marking his year’s service as a 
partisan with the Russians. Some of our readers 
may have seen a Chinese junk moored on the River 
Hamble a few years ago, some may have, as pupils, 
crewed it for him. That junk had been built as a 
present for Sir Louis Weatherall. 

What does George remember about Deanery? 
Well, Christmas — playing games with the child- 
ren; the school holiday trips to Europe. He also has 
fond memories of a very happy staffroom, 
especially the occasions when Miss Pam Rowe 
would lay the table with cloths and napkins and, 
for example, make pancakes on Pancake Day. In 
1964 he was granted a year’s secondment to Lon- 
don University as a result of which he not only 
produced a thesis but also a book about mentally 
handicapped children. Clearly a sociable and also 
academic man, he must have been an excellent 
colleague and teacher. 

Still very active, both George and his wife spend 
a lot of their time helping others. They also keep 
abreast of local affairs and only recently assisted in 
the successful fight against the Fawley B chimney. 
In his spare time George makes beautiful and intri- 
cate models of sailing ships, using tools he made 
himself. Deanery was fortunate to have had such 
teacher — here’s to you Mr. Barnes. 


SEAMANSHIP 


No wonder Dr. Dempster decided to make The 
Deanery’s specialist subject Seamanship. Not only 
were the docks in its catchment area, but also there 
were on the staff two great seamen: Mr George 
Emery, who had been a Naval Lieutenant during 
the war, and Mr Jim Ward, an amateur enthusiast 
of considerable experience. 


A MEMBER OF 
THE CLAN 


WHO remembers why a young motorcyclist, 
studying at the Art College when it occupied the 
Marsh Lane building, was made by Miss Meakin 
to paint a line across the playground and the 
words “No motorcycles past this point”? 


It was all because Cheryl Rhoades had her sock 
destroyed. One lunchtime, she and a couple of 
friends were standing near the old girls “loos” 
when this young man went past on his bike so close 
that her sock simply disappeared! She had felt 
nothing, didn’t know she’d been hurt but her 
friends saw the blood pouring from her leg from 
the knee down to the ankle. She was taken to 
hospital and treated for what turned out to be a 
very bad graze — in fact, all the skin had been 
taken off. When it was time to go home she in- 
sisted the teacher should help her explain to her 
mum about the sock! Cheryl was a naughty girl 
though: the group had been having a crafty ciga- 
rette, so it wasn’t just the motorcyclist who had the 
sharp end of Miss Mezkin’s tongue. 


Chery] was only at the school between 1967 and 
1969 because the family then moved ta Workin- 
gham. She had come up with all of her friends 
from Junior School, so that was very sad for her. 
She belongs, also, to that group of families who 
have formed so much of Deanery tradition — pres- 
ent pupils include Sarah Snowie, Lisa Smith, 
Claire John, Car! Johnson and more. One of her 
aunts now lives in the new houses built last year on 
the Chantry grounds and the whole family expe- 
riences nostalgia when they visit and look over to 
their old stamping ground — especially now, 
knowing that it is going to close. “In the family 
there are lots of children who would have come to 
the Deanery if it had stayed open. For them 
nowhere will be as convenient or so much a part of 
the community.” 


Interestingly, Cheryl’s auntie’s first comment 
on seeing the new housing estate was: “You'd have 


thought they’d have left a couple of apple trees.” 
Chery] laughed at this for, despite the fact that Mr. 
Warwick read out “out of Bounds’ notices every 
day, Cheryl and her pals were regularly caught 
scrumping and chased by the vicar! Then there 
were their escapades behind the bike sheds .. . 
and in the “jungle”! What a naughty crowd! (Note 
for the uninitiated — the “jungle” was where the 


days it was overgrown and, even better, contained 
an old air raid shelter. Well, we won’t go into that 
. .. also Out of Bounds, of course . . .) 

Cheryl had a career in the hotel trade for some 
years, interspersed with a year as a swimming pool 
attendant: “£60 per week for enjoying yourself, as 
opposed to £14 as an assistant housekeeper, 
rushed off yaur feet.” Then, when she married she 
took a job as a nursing auxiliary and hurt her back 
so badly that she was in and out of hospital for 
three years. When she went on a rchabilitation 
course she was given clerical experience since she 
would be better off not doing another job which 
risked physical injury and so, in 1985, she joined 
the staff at the Job Centre. In March °89 she 
secured her present position in the Careers Office 
— and guess which school she was given first of all? 
Yes, the Deanery! “I can’t describe it, when I first 
walked down the corridors again ... the smell 
brought back the memories ... not a horrible 
smell, just the smell of school. It’s a real shame it’s 
got to clase. Everybody knows it; families have 
gone through it, everyone is still interested in it, 
they all want to know which of their teachers are 
still there. It’s not fair that it should close.” 

And so say all of us. 


CHAIRPERSON OF GOVERNORS 


MRS. MAUREEN READ has been an L.E.A. appointed governor for the past five years and 
chairperson of the governing body since 1987. Maureen has strong ties with the school since both her 
children went through Deanery — indeed, Rachel is one of this year’s Fifth Form leavers. 


She, herself, remembers happy times at the 
Deanery when she was a pupil — 1963-68. In those 
days, of course, she was Maureen Preston and 
claims to have been introverted (can you believe 
this??). A member of the last grammar class to go 
through the school, she is certainly well enough 
remembered by her old form tutor, Mr. 
Mugridge, and many other teachers. 

She well remembers her first day, in 1964, at the 
old Central Boys School (which at that time 
became Known as the Argyle Roading Building, 
one of the four sites), when she and all the other 
girls who had been sent up from Deanery stood in 
little groups at one end of the playground and the 
boys stood likewise at the other end. It is debatable 
who was more frightened! However, they soon 
overcame their shyness and it all worked out 
alright. As far as Maureen was concerned, it must 
have done — she got engaged at 16. Something she 
feels to be very important to those formative years 
is the fact that with the four sites, pupils were 
expected to reach their lessons on time and, fur- 
thermore, trusted to do so. And they always did. 

During the past two years the threat of closure 
has made her term of office doubly difficult. “It 
has been a running battle instead of being able to 
devote time to the school itself. H.C.C. could have 
looked at things differently and this school could 
still be open.” 

There have been good times for her on the gov- 
erning body — indeed she feels its been one long 
series of successes, full of the pupils’ achievements 
in competitions and exams. Despite everything a 
happy atmosphere has been maintained, and she 


welcomes this opportunity to thank not only all the 
staff of ’89-’89 but also all of the teachers who have 
worked here over the years. 


THE SCHOOL 
HOUSES 


These were inaugurated in the early 50’s and the 
then Central Secondary School, under the 
Headship of Mr. E. C. Ford, now Headmaster of 
Marry Oak Secondary School, Bitterne. 

It must surely be a unique record for a school to 
be able to count among its ex-pupils four ex- 
Mayors of Southampton. These gentlemen have 
given their names to the Houses now used at both 
premises of the school for various competitions, 
both in the field of sport and in the academic work 
of the school. Their photographs appear on other 


pages. 
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They're lovely: Doreen Watmough, Joy Butler, Pauline Consiglio 


FROM A VINTAGE YEAR ONE OF 
OUR MANY SUCCESSES 


JOY WAGSTAFF (nee Butier) was a class- 
mate of Maureen Read’s, at the school 
between 1963 and 1968, a member of the last 
grammar class. They spent two years at the 
Marsh Lane site and two years based at 
Argyle Road “much to the horror of the 
teachers up there, who had never had girls to 
deal with. However, they soon got used to us! 
I still have close contact with Mr. Mugridge, 
who was super, delightful; our form tutor for 
our final year. He’s a tremendous guy, I have 
great respect for him.” 


She says her class contained some ‘‘bolshie”’ 
girls. Amongst other things she remembers her 
little group insisting that they be able to join 
Mr. Badley’s after school metalwork group. 
“The boys could do it, we wanted to, too” What 
did she make? Copper bracelets!! 


A tear-jerking memory which she’ll never 
forget concerns the final departure of the 
Queen Mary from Southampton (Cunard sold 
her off, if you remember, and she now is per- 
manently moored in America). The whole 
school was given the morning off for the great 
event. A final salute was given by a fleet of 
helicopters flying over in formation, shaping an 
anchor. 


One comical incident concerns Mrs. Sandi- 
forth who, in desperation in class one morning 
“put a colander over the head of a pupil” and 
said Katy, “this colander is like your head. . . 
full of holes.” 


Joy is sure that in 40 years time, her memor- 
ies will be as clear as ever, they are so vivid. She 
thinks that this is probably due to the wonder- 
ful teachers “who gave so much of themselves 
. . . for instance, when we had left school, Miss 
Davis took us out to Studland for the day — she 
need not have donce that. They all took so much 
care over us and, it may sound conceited, but I 
try to do the same in my teaching because of 
that experience. They gave their whole 
selves.” 


Known now as Mrs. Wagstaff to her pupils, 
Joy is a rising star in educational terms. She has 
been Deputy Head at Winterslow C. of E. 
Primary School for three years now. Because of 
the distance, our trusty photographer has been 


unable to get an up-to-date picture — so here, 
for your edification, are Joy with friends 
Doreen Watmough and Pauline Consiglio 
enjoying their lollies! 


Footnote: Foy’s parents were some of the first 
ever pupils at the Deanery. Indeed, her dad tried to 
be the first pupil through the school gates, but he 
failed. 


MOUNT 
PLEASANT 
MIDDLE HEAD 


NOW well known (and much respected) as Head 
of Mount Pleasant Middle School, Mr. 
Saunders taught P.E. and Maths and the Dean- 
ery between 1960 and 1968. 


He had first taught at Central Junior Boys in 
Argyle Road, so “to come back to his work in this 
area was like ‘coming home’.” He is very sad that a 
fine school like Deanery has to close. 

As a young teacher he was very grateful for the 
advice of experienced people such as Miss Streat- 
field, Mrs. Hannant, Miss Lowe and Mr. Taylor. 
Many of his colleagues at that time are still teach- 
ing at the school and he maintains a close contact. 

He recalls the difficult years with pupils so far 
apart in four different buildings and says “many 
will remember great stories of ‘Site 4’ next to the 
old mortuary and the modern Centre 2000 
baths.” 

Because he taught boys games, he remembers 
many good young footballers — the XI led by 
Terry Banks and Micky Brake; the Youth Club 
team including Bobby Ely, Malcolm Cross and 
Peter Drake. Three boys who achieved honours 
were Les Hatfield — played for England School- 
boys — and Nicky Elland and Roger Fry who both 
became professional footballers. In those days 
teams travelled to fixtures with a bus pass. He 


remembers one occasion when he arrived on his 
humble bicycle to discover that “the boys had 
clambered off the bus leaving an enormous cricket 
bag with all our equipment lying underneath the 
bus stairs. The opposition let us share their equip- 
ment and we got ours back a week later from the 
left luggage department at the bus depot!” 

Mr. Saunders has a message for all those Dean- 
ery pupils who will meet at the school on July 6th 
— the planned “End of Era” Reunion Day. 

“You will have many stories to exchange — of 
Christrnas parties, of games and dancing led by 
Mr. Taylor, of Christmas staff concerts, of the 
great fire of 1966, of sports days, outings, Dart- 
moor hikes and camps. Remember them all, tell 
your children, keep the memory alive. The Dean- 
ery School has made a considerable contribution to 
many Sotonian’s lives — a record to be cher- 
ished.” 


ROMEO & JULIET 


Yet another of The Deanery’s long-serving teachers, Mrs (Maddie) Walsh came to Southampton with 
her young daughter, from Ipswich to teach at The Deanery in 1955 and stayed till her retirement in 
1977. Despite suffering quite badly from diabetes in latter years, she is stili a familiar face at the 
school. 

Alan Powell interviewed her and discovered how very interesting she is and how much she still loves the 
school. 

She was a Geography teacher throughout her career but taught English too and is probably best 
remembered for the plays that were put on under her direction — the most memorable of which was 
“Romeo & Juliet” — so good that her cast performed it at the Mountbatten Theatre. 

In those days, 800 children went packed into the Chapel Road building and at first there was not one 
non-white face. She remembers the first Indian boy — “no-one spoke to him, nobody went near him. He 
was a very alone boy.” As The Deanery comes to a close we know that thai would’nt have happened for 
very long! 

The Deanery has developed into a harmonious racial mix and new pupils have been befriended quickly 
for many years now. 

Mrs Walsh was a powerful and persuasive teacher with a great sense of humour. Mr Ingram is fond of 
one particular tale about her which concerns the years he worked for her in Geography. 

Apparently, a boy had brought a machete into school one day and she had confiscated it. “He came to 
the staff room at lunchtime and asked for it back. “You want your machete? Your want your machete?’ she 
roared, theatrically and picking up the said implement charged towards him. He took to his heels down 
the corridor with Mrs Walsh in hot pursuit, brandishing his machete” He probably didn’t ask again! 


Mrs. Walsh 
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Jackie on the right 


MRS. JACKIE HAMILTON-JAMESON 
spends some of her spare time working for 
H.M.S. Wessex, and there one evening she 
was chatting with Mr. Ingram, Geography 
teacher at the Deanery. She was thrilled to 
learn about the planned “End of Era” Reu- 
nion Day. She set about contacting all of her 
old classmates straight away; memories came 
flooding back. 

She possesses great determination, so, one 
way and another she now has spoken with them 
all; they plan to meet on July 6th at the Deanery 
and then go out for a meal. 

When she began her Deanery career in 1961, 
as Jackie Dyer, “the place was full. . . and fora 
ume after the fire we couldn’t use the corridor 
either!” English was her favourite lesson, 
thanks to Mrs. Walsh and Mr. Prentice, but she 
remembers all of her old teachers, Mr. Col- 
lings, Mr. Warwick, Mr. Johnson, Miss Lowe, 
Mrs. Sandiforth, Mrs. Collett, Mr. Taylor, Mr. 
McGinn, Mrs. Harold, Mr. Shaw, Mr. 
Spinks. 

She recollects having school milk every day; 


singing the school song; all the old houses — ` 


Frobisher (yellow), Drake (red), Raleigh 
(blue), Grenville (green). The bad bits — lines if 
you forgot your Bible (which was a free one), 
The good bits — meeting the Duke of Edin- 
burgh when doing the Duke of Edinburgh 
award; singing your heart out in St. Mary’s as a 
member of the school choir; the Friday after- 
noon last lesson — “societies” — she did horse- 
riding. 

She has many memorabilia of the old days 
including one of the old school badges with St. 
Mary’s spire on it. Now that her memory has 
been jogged she plans to attempt a history of the 
Deanery and she will definitely produce an 
annual newsletter for her class. 

Good luck, Jackie. 


DOUCHING 


We interviewed Marilyn and her sister Janice 
about their memories of Deanery School. 

Marilyn and Janice are twin sisters. They live on 
Holyrood Estate, when Marilyn and Janice came 
to Deanery there were about a thousand children 
there. Marilyn used to hang around with Valerie 
Watcridge. 

They used to run as soon as they saw Malcolm 
John’s gang, they were the school bullies and used 
to take money off younger kids, if they didn’t pay 
they would flush their heads down the toilet, so 
they say. 

Marilyn and Val always went behind the 
bikesheds for a cigarette and they would always get 
caught. On Monday they would bunk off school. 
When the school board man came round he would 
ask them what they were doing and they would 
reply: “Oh we are just getting a sun tan.” 

Then he would drag them back to school. Janice 
always told on Marilyn and Val when they got 
home. One day at school Val was running away 
from a bee, she tripped on a piece of wood and 
broke her leg. 

When Marilyn and Malcolm were at school they 
couldn’t stand each other, now they are happily 
married with a daughter, Claire John a Deanery 
pupil, Malcolm John is still a bully, he still picks 
on Claire even now. 


LISA SMITH AND ROSIE WILLIS 


WE ARE SAILING... 


Nirmal Singh winner of the Uffa Fox Trophy 


A.G.A. 


MR. BRENNAN came to work in Deanery 
School in October 1988. He is the Team 
Manager of the Adult Guidance Agency. “The 
A.G.A. helps people who are out of work. We 
try to get suitable jobs for the people who come 
to us for help,” he said. 


Mr. Brennan says he enjoys working at Dean- 
ery very much because he likes the staff and the 
pupils. He says they are the politest and friend- 
liest he has come across. That’s why he and his 
staff enjoy working at Deanery. 


FLOATING ON 
FRIDAY 


The mother of one of our present pupils, Debbie 
McCaffery, Mrs. Doran used to go to the Dean- 
ery School 28 years ago. She enjoyed coming to 
the Deanery. She is very upset to see it closing. 
The things she remembers are all the great times 
she had at the Deanery School. 

When she was at school they had a lot of strict 
teachers, Mr. Collings is one of them. She wishes 
she was there now. She remembers having to 
travel for P.E. on Fridays, over the Floating 
Bridge to Weston Lane School. She said: “The 
Deanery was one happy family and now that will 
be broken.” 
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WHAT THEY 
SAID LAST 


Not exactly shy, but retiring 


DISCIPLINE 
MASTER 


Mr. Creed was appointed Deputy Head of 
Deanery in 1980, having been second of what is 
now the Argyle Centre. In those days it was 
Central School. 


The thing he most remembers is the consider- 
able number of nice Asian pupils he has met dur- 
ing the years. Mr. Creed told us that the fact we’ve 
had ethnic groups from various countries in our 
area has improved the school. 

He loves to praise people, but being in charge of 
discipline he feels everybody expects him to be 
reasonably strict. Mr. Creed thinks that the 
school’s reputation and high standards are getting 
harder and harder to maintain with the falling 
rolls. 

He remembers also when the Deanery merged 
with Central Boys and there were over 800 pupils 
at that time — 1965; it is now down to 230. “There 
are lots of reasons for that of course. But all the 
factors which have contributed to closing the 
school have been happening over a long period of 
time”. 

The threatened closure has made many teachers 
busier but he himself is particularly busy dealing 
with the new G.C.S.E. exams. Mr. Creed said that 
if the school were to have remained open we third 
years wouldn’t have had to move to their new 
school but would have the freedom to stay. 

When asked “How will the closure affect you?” 
Mr. Creed told us it wouldn’t affect him much as 
he was due to retire in July ’89 anyway. 


BY RIAZ SHARIF, SUKHDEV BHAKAR, JILON MIAH 


GIRL FRIDAY 


Mrs. Williams, our hard working school secret- 
ary for nearly two years was interviewed by two 
of our talented reporters, Samira Iqbal and 
Suchwinder Bhakar. Before she came to the 
Deanery Mrs. Williams was working in the Res- 
ource Section at Woodlands School in Harefield 
— typing class, and examination papers, etc. for 
teachers. 

Samira and Sukhwinder asked her what were 
her best memories about this school and she 
replied: “Well, I feel I belong to this happy 
friendly family and the atmosphere is wonderful. I 
loved the charity fair it was fun. I felt sad when the 
tree fell down, people were saying it was a bad 
omen and I felt sad.” 

She was referring here to the old chestnut tree 
which has stood in the school grounds for years 
and was blown down in October’s gale. 

Mrs. Williams is now working at the C.D.C. 
and we look forward to seeing her on July 6th. 


THE SECOND 
MISTRESS 


Anyone who saw the very young Miss Davis with 
her first blackboard and easel, her dolls and 
teddy bears lined up in front, would appreciate 
the stature she has achieved now and would not 
be surprised to learn that for some years she 
taught teachers at King Alfred’s College. 

She was also a member for the Working Party 
which produced the current Hampshire Syllabus 
for Religious Education and a contributor to the 
R.E. Handbook “Paths to Understanding”. For a 
time she served on Hampshire’s Standing Advi- 
sory Council for R.E. 


In the year of ’66 she joined the team at Deanery 
and taught mainly R.E., which, incidentally, she 
will go on to do in the future at Bellemore School. 
Always full of energy, she was involved in “Ten 
Tors” and like events. Many ex-pupils will 
remember, for example, the Saturday Year Group 
Outings, which she arranged with the assistance 
for Mr. Wilde, Miss Adams and Mr. Shepherd. 
Her organisational skills to the fore, though, she 
draws on other areas of expertise. Were any of our 
readers in her flower-arranging clubs? Possibly 
even one of those who won the schools’ cup at 
Southampton Show 3 years in succession for the 
Deanery? 


As she looks back, what pleases her most about 
her time at the school? A number of things: the 
great joy of teaching in a multi-faith situation; the 
achievement of pupils, “of course public examina- 
tion results, but more than that, their personal 
contributions and successes in so many varied 
areas of life and work; the privelege of working 
under two very able headmasters and with collea- 
gues, second to none for their commitment, true 
friendliness and support. From the riches of the 
Deanery experience her memory recalls inspiring 
occasions of the School at worship.” 


This last adds to her fund of stories, too many to 
include. There was the link with St. Mary’s 
Church before she came but she “‘stage-managed” 
acts of worship there, 700 pupils coming together 
from the scattered 4 sites and parents too, if they 
were so inclined. At Christmas, Easter and at the 
end of the summer term, these occasions would be 
held, making good use of the choir, the brass band 
and the bell ringing team. Not only pupils got so 
involved though, teachers were also always to be 
relied upon. Mr. Creed, for instance, made woo- 
den candlesticks for one occasion, about 4 feet 
high. Mr. Shaw always played the organ (and also 
piano for daily school assemblies). Mr. Badley 
made a very simple, but memorable, crib for the 
tableau which completed that Christmas service 
which began with a pupil rushing down the aisle, 
through the hushed congregation, dressed as a 
newspaper boy and yelling “Read all about it!” 
Good news, of course! One boy in the choir was so 
engrossed in the proceedings that his lighted 
candle was swaying gently to and fro, ever nearer 
to the lovely blonde hair of the girl in front of 
him. 


Miss Davis remembers the wild excitement gen- 
erated in the school when the railway sheds were 
pulled down. Any site near the city itself is auto- 
matically turned into an archaeological dig before 
the new building commences. Boys were con- 
stantly photographing the proceedings, there were 
hopes that a Roman palace or a Saxon market 
would be unearthed. As the dig continued, more 
and more little coloured flags marked the different 
coloured layers of mud which denoted the changes 
in what had, of course, only been salt marshes, 
such as can be seen nowadays at Totton. Neverthe- 
less, use was made of the event. One lesson saw 
Miss Davis and class gazing towards the semi- 
industrial area which is between the River Itchen 
and the school, imagining themselves in peaceful 
reed beds, hearing the cries of wild birds and the 
gentle lapping of water in little channels. 

Miss Davis deeply regets the decision to close 
the school — “the school, I believe, has made a 
very worthwhile contribution to the life and deve- 


lopment of the inner city — perhaps more worth- 
while than any of us yet realise. Closure deprives 
future generations of young people of education on 
an excellent sit, within their own area. It is deplor- 
able that it comes at a time when many thoughtful 
and far-seeing people are working to encourage 
commitment and a sense of community in our 
inner cities. The doors of Deanery are to close but 
the school will most surely live on through all those 
who recall it with affection and gratitude”. 


LAST BUT NOT 
LEAST 


Deanery’s last Head, Mr. Rispin, began his 
carerr in his native London, moved to Leeds (in 
a school very similar to Deanery) and then 
taught in an international school in Ethiopia for 4 
years which had pupils from 40 different coun- 
tries. 

He often tells engrossing stories from that last 
experience in assemblies; he even saw Haile 
Selassie stopping all the traffic in Addis Ababa on 
his frequent rides around the city, throwing coins 
out of his window to the crowds. On his return to 
England Mr. Rispin went back to Leeds as a 
deputy head before coming to Deanery 8 years 
ago. 

He is very concerned about the pupils who are 
having to move in the middle of their secondary 
education and unhappy that the children from this 
part of the city are going to be spread about. On 
the other hand he thinks that lots of the other 
schools eventually will “benefit from our pupils 
and teachers”. 

In September he will be spreading sweetness 
and light as Head of R.E. and in charge of Multi- 
Cultural Education at Richard ‘Taunton’s College, 
so some of our own older pupils will still be able to 
maintain close contact with him. 


LINE UP 
PLEASE 


Mrs. Corben, Dinner Lady at the Deanery for 
twelve years, was one of the ancilliary staff who 
we had to say goodbye to in the Spring of 1989. 

Mrs. Corben, a hairdresser by profession, 
thought Deanery Children “pleasant, mostly well 
behaved” and rewarding. She enjoyed her time 
with us and was “sad and angry” about the closure. 
Now she works in Botley. 
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Au-revoir et 
~ r R 
A bientôt 

1966 was an excellent year for the Deanery. Not 
only did it bring Mr. Wilde and Miss Davis. It 
also saw that person who we all know and love as 
Miss McCarthy, fresh from college and a bit 
more than a bit of a wow!, a beauty and talented 
teacher. From then until now she has taught 
French and at various times also German, Engl- 


ish, P.E., P.A.V.E. courses and General Stu- 
dies. 


For many years she was Head of House, the sort 
of position which with her sympathetic approach, 
her sense of fairness and her mighty temper (used 
to great effect when necessary) to which she is 
ideally suited. No one felt more keenly the sense of 
loss when the final decision was made to close the 
school; she was devastated by the whole thing, 
she’s devoted her entire career to the school. 


Fate is sometimes very cruel, putting us into 
positions which we feel to be untenable but una- 
voidable. it did this to Miss McCarthy in the years 
of °87/°88 when as Head of Lower School, along 
with her pastoral team of tutors, she had the 
heartbreaking task of having to say to the then 
third years, a super group of pupils: “You and 
your parents must face the likely outcome of the 
closure moves” — for them, it would have meant 
that they had to change schools halfway through 
their G.C.S.E. courses, perhaps very likely even 
have to change their syllabus if the receiving 
schools were using a different boards. The local 
authority offered little assistance in the task — they 
had never had anything to do anything like this 
before: Miss McCarthy began this extremely sad 
task with her usual energy and children zoomed all 
over Southampton visiting their possible schools 
in specially chartered buses. The majority of 
them, many of whom pop in regularly to talk with 
their old Deanery teachers, have settled and are 
doing well. 


Never have we heard of one though who doesn’t 
regret leaving the Deanery — which makes it very 
hard. 


She has so many memories that she could not 
pick one out but she loves to thumb through her 
old copies of Gemini and relive the old times. She 
was and still is, always involved in everything. 


Where is she going in September? To Cantell 
where she will teach French, be responsible for 
multi-cultural education and pick up her old rela- 
tionships with everyone, but no doubt especially 
the ex-Dcanery pupils. 


MR. MORGAN 


Mr. Morgan has been working in the school for 
five years, he hates cleaning the toilets and his 
main worry at the moment is that he will be out 
of work. 

He would like to be a lorry driver. He likes 
being in the school and says he will miss it. 

Ivan Morgan is an ex-pupil, he came to the 
schoo! when he was eleven years of age. He is very 
sad that the school is closing 

BY JOCK AND SURJIT 


HELICOPTERS OVER 
TEN TORS 


From 1968 onwards, Mrs. Bailey spent 20 happy 
years at Deanery. Last July the combination of 
the threat of closure of Deanery and the chance 
of a job in the school where her daughter is a 
pupil made her bid a sad farewell. All of the 
present pupils of the Deanery had contact with 
Mrs. Bailey, for as Deputy Head of Lower 
School she was in charge of Primary Liasion and 
so a familiar face at the feeder schools. 

When she joined the schooi in 1968 she was a 
Chemistry and Biology teacher. Then, in 1975 she 
shared Fifth Year group responsibility with Mr. 
Mugridge. When the pastoral system changed five 
years ago she took on her lower school responsi- 
bility. 

She had many happy memories of the school but 
best recalls the “Ten Tors” Expeditions on Dart- 
moor. Teams used to meet at Site 4, sleep in their 
sleeping bags there on the Friday night, only to be 
rudely awakened at about 3 a.m. to set off for 
Dartmoor. She remembers one famous time when 
one of the girls teams took a wrong turn and got 
lost. Helicopters were called out to search, happily 
everyone arrived safely at the finish. Her 
daughter, Gillian, had her first birthday party on 
“Ten Tors” (see what we mean by a family 
school). 

She feels that one of the major differences at 
Deanery, as compared with other schools, is the 
friendliness of the pupils. Everyone greeted her 
with open arms when she came to be interviewed 
and to enjoy a Deanery lunch (best school meals in 
town!). She still passes ex-Deanery pupils going to 
Cantell School, and they always give a cheery 
wave. 


FIRST TAKE 
12 EGGS... 


MRS. SIMPSON has been in Deanery School for 23 years. She came here February 6, 1966. The 
first subject she taught was Biology. She did this throughout the school for two terms plus some 
English and P.E., then she went over to Home Economics. Deanery was not the first school she had 
worked in; she had taught in Birmingham and Wiltshire doing Home Economics and she had taught 
in a special school in Winchester directly before coming here. 


Mrs. Simpson didn’t want to be a teacher. Originally, at school, she wanted to be a nurse and then 
decided to be a physiotherapist: “I went to London to the Medical Association for an interview but they 
turned me down because I was small and couldn’t reach the massage table and my hands were not big 
enough to do massaging. I was disappointed.” So, in the end she became a teacher because “My 
grandmother was a headmistress, mother was a teacher, so there were teachers all through the family.” 
She says she has never regretted her decision. 

She spent her first 14 years in Latimer Street — the old annexe: “So 1 was not here that often. Then we 
moved into the Deanery buildings as did the Argyle Road staff. Going back ten years, the Science block 
and sports hall were built and everything was all on the one site.” Mrs Simpson was here when Mr. 
Grimes planted a tree out by the Redgra to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the school. It is still 
going strong! She says the school has changed a lot: “When I came here we had about 800 children, now 
we are down to about 140 — that’s the biggest change. There were no coloured children at first, then we 
started to get a few West Indians, then Indians, until gradually we built up to about 75 per cent coloured 
children.” She has thoroughly enjoyed the variety of experience this has brought about. 

She has many good memories: “We've had some super children over the years. We’ve done lots of 
things, been on lots of nice outings. I think Deanery has always been a very good school. All the 
memories I have of Deanery are happy ones.” Perhaps the event she best likes to recall is the centenary of 
the old Southern Board School (the Latimer Street site). About a dozen children got dressed in Victorian 
dress, a Victorian meal was cooked, the block was filled with memorabilia and the school log book was 
borrowed from the archivist. She recalls the first headmistress’s name — Eliza Pragnell — and various 
details such as the weekly collection of the pennies by Mr. Dibble. Anyone interested in further 
information see Mrs. Simpson’s display on July 6. 
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SHE JUST 
COULDN'T 
LEAVE 


MRS. CORSI was obviously a model pupil during her time at the Deanery — 1965-70 — for she 
became Head Girl in her final year. She enjoyed this, but lived in fear of the annual prize-giving 
which had, up till then, been held in the Guildhall. Customarily, you see, Head Boy and Girl had 
made speeches! Luckily, though, in 1970 the tradition was broken, prize day was in school and... 
“The Bells of St. Marys” was always on the programme (Mr. Warwick wished that Bing Crosby 
would come and sing it for them. . . no reflection on Deanery singing), a song which, the story goes, 
was inspired by Southampton’s Bells of St. Marys, heard by sailors approaching or leaving the 
port. 

Mrs. Corsi remembers with affection Mr. Harris who organised the prefects: “He was a lovely man. 
His life was the children.” He was another who only left when he had to. He also took care of a very 
pleasant prefects common room in the Argyle Road building. Mrs. Corsi as Head Girl and Nigel Neil as 
Head Boy had to check that the prefects all carried out their duties properly. Nigel Neil must have 
enjoyed that experience — he went on to become a policeman. 

Mrs. Corsi, Elaine Hiscock as she was then, left Deanery, went to Itchen College for two years, then 
did her teacher training course at Gloucester. Meanwhile, back in Southampton, Mrs. Simpson, still 
working at the Latimer Road site, had Elaine’s mum looking after baby Rachel Simpson in the after- 
noons (Rachel was a teaching resource in the mornings!) When a vacancy arose because Mrs. Dowden 
was pregnant, Elaine’s mum was informed and told Elaine, who then applied and was interviewed by 
Mrs. Meakin, Mr. Warwick and Mrs. Simpson, and offered the job. She couldn’t start until September, 
so the other cundidate, Nicola Parsons taught from Easter till July. Then a needlework vacancy arose, 
which Miss. Parsons filled — popping over the road for cups of tea with Elaine’s brother. The pupils 
were really confused when, a little while later, Miss. Hiscock became Mrs. Corsi and Miss. Parsons 
became Mrs. Hiscock!! 

Thinking back to her time as a pupil, Elaine remembers the mad dashes at breaktime to get up to 
Argyle Road for Maths. Mr. Shepherd would only let those pupils who were punctual in to his lesson! 
He was so frightening that no-one dared to so much as knock on his door!! 

Her abiding feeling for Deanery is the friendliness of everyone, especially Mrs. Simpson. When she 
had to leave last year to have baby Luke, she had to face redeployment to Redbridge on her return but 
managed to still teach on Monday mornings at Deanery. As Luke became the little handful he now is, 
she gave up her Redbridge connection but is very pleased to maintain her Deanery teaching so that she is 
“Involved till the end.” 


STEAMING OFF 
THE FINAL 
WHISTLE 


Mr. Hayward 


MR. RAYNER 


Twenty seven years ago, Mr. Rayner, our 
C.D.T. teacher, started working at the Central 
School (which specialised in handicraft) so 
joined Deanery in the merger. Their uniform 
was different — black blazers, different ties. 

He recalls that the first teacher he met was Mr. 
Creed who also taught craft. This must have made 
a great impression, for all he wanted to talk to us 
about was Mr. Creed! 

However, he did say: “I’ve enjoyed my time at 
the Deanery, as you can see, or I would not have 
stayed as long as I have.” He felt very sad when he 
knew the school was closing. “I hope the pupils 
will be happy in the future and will not find it too 
difficult at their new school,” he says. 


BACK TO THE 
DRAWING 
BOARD 


Mr. Mugridge came to Southampton in 1962 and 
went straight to the old Central Boys’ School to 
teach technical drawing, now known as gra- 
phical communications (G.C.). When the 
Central Boys’ School was merged with Deanery 
he came to Deanery too. 

Since he is now near retirement, he will pro- 
bably have to end his career, for perhaps only two 
terms elsewhere. 

Mr. Mugridge recalls one incident which was 
not funny at the time. With a group of boys he was 
building a greenhouse. The final piece of glass had 
to go in to the middle of the roof, so he told them 
all to stand back and he would do it, since it was so 
difficult, he climbed on to the roof and promptly 
fell straight through! He had to go to hospital but 
was happy he was only bruised. Thank goodness 
for that! 


Mr. Collings 


Due to retire this year, Mr. Collings began at 
Deanery in 1939. 

He recalls “little terraced houses all around 
a and children all too often suffering from 

After “the” fire, the hearing system being af- 
fected, “we had to work in the winter with hardly 
any heat”. With the railway over the wall, lessons 
were frequently interrupted by engines blowing 
off steam so “the headmaster was for ever phoning 
B.R. and asking them to quieten their engines 
down.” 


MR. HAYWARD 


MR. HAYWARD, who for the past year has been on a full-time M.A.(Ed) course at Southampton 
University, joined the Deanery in 1984 when Mrs. Merill was Head of English. When she retired he 
became Head of Department. 

Many pupils have much to thank him for and most of his happy memories of the school are those 
involving the young people — concerts, of course, and the prize-winning carnival float of 1988. Last year 
was particularly good, too, because of the excellent G.C.S.E. English Language results, when out of an 
entry of over 40, 28 achieved C and over and no-one went below G!! He was especially pleased with that 
year group’s success because he had taken his group through from the 2nd year and they were “‘a most 
satisfying group to teach”, full of character. 

He considers the staff an excellent group of people, comradely and friendly and will carry away from 
Deanery the memories of many relationships; the pupils get the last word though. On any trip out of 
school and in the presence of any visitors, “their behaviour is good, they always respond well”. Compar- 
ing the school generally with others he feels that “you don’t get the blasé attitude you might in other 
more advantaged areas, Deanery pupils respond so much better. 

He will never forget the generosity of Deanery pupils. He has never known a school like it at 
Christmas time when “they go overboard in giving presents”. His most touching experience came when 
his mother died unexpectedly in America and the kids collected to help get his air fare. 

Mr Hayward is now looking for work in Middle Schools — the Deanery cannot be matched at 
secondary level for him now. We wish him luck! 
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Mrs. Virk 


BUILDING 
CONFIDENCE 


Coming from Millbrook School, Miss Virk will 
be recalled by many pupils who were at Deanery 
between 1982 and 1987. Many more of earlier 
years, °66—'71, will remember her as both pupil 
and prefect. 

She best remembers how the school built confi- 
dence in its pupils — giving them a variety of 
experience which was acceptable to the whole 
community, some of whom would not have 
dreamed of letting their children (daughters 
especially) out of their care for even one night! 

Going to London, for example; especially 
“going into Harrods . . . the first time I had been 
in an expensive shop”. This trip was organised by 
her favourite teacher, Mr. Warris (Art), who used 
to allow them a tea break during his long lesson, 
invited them to his house and generally made a 
strong impression. 

She found all of the teachers friendly and didn’t 
want to name all of them “that would make too 
long a list”. However, honourable mention goes to 
Mr. Ward and to Miss McCarthy “when she didn’t 
shout! Once I got into trouble with her when I 
couldi’t say 1930 in French!” Hardly surprising; 
un, deux, trois isn’t good enough for Deanery 
standards. 


OUR P.E. 


TEACHER 
MR. GREGORY 


Amongst other things, Mr. Gregory worked in 
Debenhams, and a bakery, drove furniture vans 
and lots more before coming to the Deanery as a 
P.E. teacher 15 years ago. In those days where 
the boys toilets are now used to be the boys’ 
changing room (the sports hall wasn’t built, 
remember). 

In his last years he was head of the Pastoral and 
Vocational Course, a job he thoroughly enjoyed. 
He thinks the Deanery a nice place to work in 
“because the pupils made it interesting”. 

Now coming to the end of his year’s secondment 
to King Alfred’s College on a Diploma course, he 
will be going to the same special school in Win- 
chester to teach from September as Mr. Rayner. 
He is upset that we are closing — he would have 
liked to come back to the Deanery. 


CASTLES IN 
THE SAND 


Mr. Wilde came to Deanery in 1966, along with 
Miss Davis and Miss McCarthy. He only 
decided to take early retirement in 1987 because 
he felt that the GCSE exams were being rushed 
in too quickly with insufficient preparation. He 
was a Geography teacher all that time but, being 
the active type, also coached sports after school 
— swimming, athletics, basketball and badmin- 
ton — so a great many of his memories are of a 
sporting nature. 

He remembers a great many pupils, in particu- 
lar Chris Shelter — an excellent all-round sport- 
sman but brilliant at badminton — who was part- 
nered in doubles by Philip Olive. In badminton 
again, we have a very fine squad — Tarlock Singh, 
Mary Garrad, Donna Nuttall, Coreen Forbes, 
Surjit Rajo, Ramian Hauda and Zulfiqar Hussein 
— who swept the board for two years running in 
the Southampton Championships and formed the 
nucleus of the Southampton team against Swin- 
don, Bournemouth and Portsmouth. 

He still sees Coreen, who now has a restaurant in 
St. Mary’s, and still hears from Donna — she 
became a microbiologist and is not at Aberdeen 
University. Donna was the most outstanding of his 
pupils in Geography too — quite a brain! — but 
their were often good ones. Another we must men- 
tion is Susan Freudenfeld — she was for a time a 
geography teacher at the old Glen Ayre School. 
Mr. Wilde is not the only one who also remembers 
with affection Tarlock’s younger brother, Nimral 
Singh, who crippled by polio at an early age, won 
the Uffa Fox Award for his sailing prowess. 

Mr. Wilde has many memories connected with 
events such as the Ten Tors Expedition. He recalls 
a time when a team of lads were faced with a river 
in flood and decided the way over was for the first 
to wade across, the others to throw their haver- 
sacks to him and then wade over themselves. Good 
plan. Unfortunately the first bag was clearly not 
going to get to the far bank and the boy who threw 
it took after it and landed — yes — in the water 
completely! On another occasion, Ian Doherty, 
and Australian teacher who was at the Deanery for 
a couple of years, was stepping from rock to rock 
to cross a stream to empty two very full Elsons. 
Unfortunately he stepped on one very slippy rock, 


MRS. GRIFFIN 


Mrs. Griffin, a teacher with about 40 years expe- 
rience altogether, leads a team who help chil- 
dren with impaired hearing. Since 1984 they 
have occupied one of our classrooms where they 
organise all sorts of training and help for other 
teachers. 

She has always found the staff and pupils wel- 
coming and has made lots of links. She remembers 
a time when the school held a toy sale to raise 
money to buy radio aids for children who have 
problems with their hearing. All of the staff of 
Deanery, for their part, will miss her mince pies at 
Christmas! 

Mrs. Griffin will retire on August 31st; those 
working with her will be going to Central Hall 
until another permanent office is found for them. 
Mrs. Griffin is “very sad that the school has to 
close”. She has enjoyed her time here. We’ve 
enjoyed having her, and her team. 


missed his footing and the contents went all over 
him (not very pleasant!) so he simply lay down in 
the water to get rinsed off!! 

There were regular expeditions to train for Ten 
Tors in half-term holidays and at Easter in the 
New Forest and on Dartmoor. As well as these, 
though, the Westward Ho trips became an annual 
tradition. Dick Shepherd (sadly no longer with us) 
pioneered these for the Deanery and Mr. Wilde 
and Mr. McGinn used to always go along too. The 
Westward Ho format was that a team of 12 would 
go from a school and spend ten days on a mixture 
of activities including coastal walks and moor 
walks. Every day they also swam and surfed on 
that beautiful Devon beach. The highlight, 
though, which regularly attracted hundreds of on- 
lookers, was the Sand Castle Competition. Teams 
of six were given half-an-hour to build their castles 
and then stick a flag on top. Surfboards were used 
as spades to build all sorts of weird shapes up and 
then everyone watched as the tide came in — mak- 
ing the winners the castle builders whose flag dis- 
appeared last. Aah, happy days! 


ASDFG 


We were pleased when Mr. McGinn told us that 
his daughter, Mrs. A. O’Connor, would like to 
be interviewed as a representative of the Tech 
College. 


Mr. McGinn will be remembered as a maths 
teacher. We were extra pleased to see him — he 
brought in two of Mr. Shepherd’s films. 


In the three years she has taught typing at the 
Tech, Mrs. O’Connor has found Deanery pupils 
well-balanced and “enjoyable to teach, with a high 
standard of English. Some of them even took 
exams in their fourth year — in most schools they 
would take it in their fifth”. She thinks Deanery “a 
very will run school” and that “it’s a shame such a 
good system be brought to an end”. Let us hope 
our happy atmosphere continues for her and her 
colleagues when they occupy the buildings them- 
selves. 
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FASTING AND EID 
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(ENGLISH SUMMARY) 


In Ramadan all Moslems fast for one month. We do not eat in daylight. We get up for a cooked meal at 
3 o’clock in the morning. We pray a lot and read the Koran. 
At the end of Ramadan, we celebrate Eid with a big feast. The men go to the mosque and on that day we 


all dress up in our new clothes and go visiting. 
PERPIN BEGUM 
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VENERABLE MAYORS HONOURED IN THE 
SCHOOL HOUSE SYSTEM 
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W Councillor 1942—47, Alderman 1947-53, A Corry, ecg as 
Burrow, 


a Sheriff 1951, Mayor 1952 Mayor 1942 Sherif 1941, 


William Lewis, Councillor 1929 
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SID—MAN OF MANY TALENTS 


Sid, as he is fondly known, was a pupil between 
1978 and 1982. Now a software R and D Officer 
for a major international computer firm, he has 
had a very successful career ever since he left 
Deanery, with only C.S.E. passes. 


Signs of his mighty brain power were evident 
even the, for under the tutelage of Miss Davis he 
achieved an A and a B grade in his English langu- 
age and English literature exams. He studied 
further at Richard Taunton College and South- 
ampton Technical College, passed some G.C.E.s 
and then spent six months working for Southamp- 
ton Council as a clerk. Then, with a little 
knowledge of computing, he applied for a job as a 
McDonald Douglas operator. The interview went 
very well because “because you’ve got the intitiat- 
ive to come up and see me with nothing”. He was 
sent on a course at Hemel Hempstead and quickly 
became office supervisor. 

He then went freelance and, inspired by an 
invention seen on holiday abroad, he made and 
patented a cassette holder. Having never been over 
endowed with cash, his mother being a widow, he 
went a little wild with the profits galore! Then he 
sold his patent to a major company and made suffi- 
cient to buy himself a house. 

Through the contacts he had by now established 
in computing, he went into programming. He 
wishes he could have taken a degree, but as a head 
of household this was not possible. However, he 
seems to have achieved as much without a degree 
as many who have had such an advantage. One of 
his major successes was where he and a team of 12 
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I LOVED 
SCHOOL! 


On the 16th April school reporters Joseph Fun- 
nell and Marc Judd went to W. H. Smiths to 
interview a Mrs. Harrish an ex-pupil of the 
Deanery School. She used to go to Deanery six 
years ago when the school was a different place. 
There were a lot more pupils then than there are 
now. When we asked her what was it like at 
Deanery School she said: “I loved school but I 
was never good at it though, and the teachers 
were good, and fair as well. You just had a good 
time, it was enjoyable and that’s what made me 
like school.” 

When Mrs. Harrish left school her ambition was 
to be an air hostess, but she never succeeded in 
getting that job. 

She then went on to project Trident at W. H. 
Smiths for three weeks, after that she became a 
Saturday girl at W. H. Smiths until they took her 
on as a full-time employee. 


set up 1000 systems for British Telecom. He has 
had failures too, though, and the greatest of these 
must be when he and his team set up a submarine 
simulator for a major firm. The programme, alto- 
gether worth £12 million worked beautifully until 
the missiles were fired, then the whole programme 
blew up. Happily, the error was corrected! 

What does he remember about Deanery? Well, 
there was fishing with Mr. Rayner where Ocean 
Village now stands — he never caught anything! A 
trip to the New Forest when he was in his final 
year — he saw his first live deer. The debates in 
class — he was known as Professor in 5B2. 

Mr. Collings’ experiments — he really knew his 
stuff! He remembers the four sites working; the 
new buildings, science and sports were only ready 
for his last six months at school. His last report 
said “Siddick gives much thought to every-day 
matters and is not afraid to express an opinion . . . 
quite sensible and polite, he is usually cheerful and 
fairly hard working”. Still the same old Sid. 

Aged 14, he was the youngest of a committee 
who set up an Urdu school at the mosque for about 
400 children. They learned about their own cul- 
ture and engaged in sporting activities. He wanted 
them to realise where they were and gain the self- 
dignity and respect which Islam teaches. 

He still keeps contact with some of his old clas- 
smates and is sad at the prospect of Deanery clos- 
ing because the caring aspect of the school may 
disappear for ever. He ran into an old classmate in 
London not so long ago — Kim Tim Chung — now 
an international Banking Officer. Another Dean- 
ery success! 


We then went onto the controversial subject of 
racism. She told us: “There was no racism, not 
amongst the teachers, not amongst the kids, it was 
a multi-racial school and I don’t think you could 
expect racism there anyway.” 

She carried on to talking about some of the 
teachers which used to teach her when she was 
here of which some are still here, like Mr. Col- 
lings, Miss Davis, Miss McCarthy, Mr. Mugridge, 
Mr. Creed and last of all Mrs. Clements the libra- 
rian. 

For our final question we asked her would you 
like to see the school stay open? Her reply was 
definite, “Oh yes, very much so”. 


MRS. POTAPA- 
P.E. TURNING 
C.D.T. = 


A NEWCOMER 


Peter Gilhooly has an office in one of the Deane- 
ry’s corridors, which used to be the staffroom. 
He works for Curriculum Differentiation Initiat- 
ive, a countrywide group of people scattered 
about who are hand to go wherever called to give 
teachers training in the increasingly complex 
field of assessment. He had been Head of the 
Pastoral and Vocational Course at Oak Park 
School, Havant, until he took up this post as a 
C.D.I co-ordinator. 

He remembers first entering the school and 
noticing “all the plants, all alive and kicking, no 
one seemed to touch them” (he means “touch” 
harmfully, for as we all know they are touched — 
they are lovingly cared for by Miss Hitchins who 
regularly feeds and waters them, sometimes till 
past 6 p.m.; indeed she has been locked in more 
than once by an over-zealous caretaker!) 

In his first days he noticed “how friendly the 
atmosphere was” but put it down to the small 
number on roll, used as he is to the anonymity of 
many a big school, where visitors are swamped and 
passed by unnoticed frequently. But within a 
month, he had changed his mind “it was the perso- 
nalities, staff and pupils”. When news of the clo- 
sure came he was a bit sad. “Its more like a family 
than a school. There is something special about the 
make-up of the school and staff. It’s been smash- 
ing working here, and I’ve become very involved, 
always welcomed in to the staffroom for a cup of 
coffee, and playing for the staff volley-ball team.” 

Pete hasn’t been about so much for weeks now, 
though, he seems to spend the bulk of the school 
day helping in other schools — well, that’s his job. 
Those who work late regularly sees him though, 
for so does he, returning often at about 5 p.m. 
doing some preparation and then going home to do 
some more. He does require a good back-up 
secretary-wise and this he always found “first from 
Di Williams, then from Anne Larsen, who 
stepped into the breach caused by Di’s” (sadly, too 
early) “ move to the C.D.C. in Exford Avenue. 
The secretarial staff are absolutely fantastic.” 

We wish him success next year. His office is 
almost certain to be in the same place. His environ- 
ment will be mightily changed. 
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THE MUSICAL TRADITION ARMIT’S 
Baraia nnan COUSIN 


Satuir Singh Potiwal was a pupil from 1980 to 
1984. He enjoyed his time at Deanery. “It was 
fun as well as education. I made lots of friends; 
each day was different. I was going to send my 
kids there in the future. I am very sad it’s closing 
down, it’s a very decent school, everyone is one 
big family.” 

Satuir is now at Southampton Art College tak- 
ing a diploma in design. He’s been offered places 
at Manchester and London to take a degree course 
in interior design. He’s decided to take the Man- 
chester offer. 

AMRIT AND SITA 


Miss Hodder and winning choir, Southampton’s School Choir (Music Festival) 


LATIMER ` MIND YOUR © HEALTHY 
STREET FEET EATING 
NOW 


Mrs. Jeffrey 


2 
es 


Modern housing replaces the old annexe 


Mrs. Wallis was pleased fo find 
herself back at Deanery — she 


WURDZMITH 5st" 


We were pleased to welcome Mrs. 
Wallis since we had to lose Mrs. 
Hayward who secured a post at the 
Polygon School last Easter. 

Our loss was their gain. She led the 
team of pupils who made St. Mary’s 
Strect brighter with the mural. With 
others, East Street precinct was i | 
adorned with angels, Christmas 1987 : = i 

. and of course, the prizewinning Mrs. Emery 
float at last year’s carnival. 


Martin Gimi syncopates the pupils again JUNI O R PH OTO GRAPHE R 


I was chosen for the job because Pd had experience at Mount Pleasant Photography Club. Sometimes 
it was boring, sometimes fun. 


Getting the film to stay in the camera (borrowed from the club) was my first problem — I had to use 
sellotape! Then the first roll of film was developed and it was blank! The second roll wasn’t bad, but we 
thought we'd better use a flash, so we got organised but . . . when we wanted to take pictures of teachers 
we couldn’t find them or they were too busy teaching. (Most of the teachers, when we got them, said “Just 
a minute, let me do my hair!) I could go on, but. . . Í i i 


r. Ingram Senior Anyway, I’ve learned how to hold the camera still and how to do close-ups. Mostly, I’ve enjoyed it. 


Photographer SANTOKH 
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MY SCHOOL IN BANGLADESH 
CANAY GZS Zaher 
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Zonk, From 
VZSKIN BENA 
(AN ENGLISH SUMMARY) 


I went to Jagotshi Girl’s School in Sylhet. It has 700 pupils. Some of them travel a long way because it 
is a good school. 

We had 15 subject teachers plus the headmaster who was a very good teacher. There were three 
secretaries, but one died just before we left 18 months ago. 

We had a large playing field and once a year pupils came from other schools to do sports — even 
football! 


NASRIN BEGUM. 
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GOING TO v 
CANTELL 


I am going to Cantell in September and I have 
not seen it, I was away on the day that all the 
other third years went. I am glad that I am not 
going to the same school as my brother and 
sister because I get in more trouble when they’re 
around, I suppose one good thing has come out 
of this. 

The only impression I have was when I went to 
Cantell with my cousin. She went to give her op- 
tions in. I only saw a bit of the school. I didn’t like 
what I saw. It was all dirty and graffiti. 

People were being nasty, looking at me and say- 


ing “Deanery Mob”. But the Deanery is quiet and RA 
clean and tidy. I would prefer to stay at the Dean- 
ery School. : 
SANDRA BENNETT Mr. Rye — he’s going to Cantell too. 


MOUNT PLEASANT KIDS 


If the Deanery hadn’t been closing, pupils from St. Mary’s and Mount Pleasant Middle Schools would 


have come here in September. 


Amrit Potiwal and Shahin Bibi went and spoke with some of them. This is what they said: 


Sarea Sharif: “I was very upset about the closure, because the teachers sound very nice. Now I will 


have to travel to Regent’s Park School.” 


Satvir K. Bhakar: “Deanery was the closest school to me. My brothers and sisters go to the Deanery 


and they say it is a good school.” She will go to Regent’s Park too. 


Nirmal S Digwa: “I wanted to come to Deanery and now it is closing I feel upset. I could have walked 


it. Now I have to go to Cantell — I am not looking forward to that so much.” 


Pritipal S. Bhatti: “I had decided to come to the Deanery, like all my family. I was looking forward to it. 


Pd heard that the pupils and teachers are friendly. Now Pll have to ’bus to Cantell.” 


AN EARLIER 
EDITION 


Mrs. Higgins 


Mrs. Renyard — not 
just a maths teacher, a 
brilliant organiser — 
responsible for social 
events galore and 
volley-ball, cricket — 
Oaklands Schoo! have 
got a winner 


Two of the the editorial staff who were involved 
in producing Gemini Nine. 


a 


OUR TREE’S 
LAST DAY 


Two years ago, nearly, the tree in the 
playground got blown over. It was a magnificent 
conker tree. The October hurricane, which 
destroyed more than 50 million trees, finished it 
off. 

Some people were crying over the death of the 
tree for it held many memories. Some would only 
remember collecting its conkers. Others would 
remember talking to friends underneath it. But, 
most important, the tree was a symbol. Rumour 
had it that if the tree fell, the school would 
close. 


AMJAD 


EPILOGUE 


At times the compiling of this small tribute to a 
grand school has been exhilirating, at times very 
sad. I now feel that I have a sketchy overview of 
the Deanery and am left with a feeling of tremen- 
dous pride and affection, honoured to have been 
part for a short while of its great tradition. 
Viewed from this end of the telescope, as it 
were, it would seem that the way Mr. Johns set 
about his task has paved the way for those who 
followed and that they, because many of them 
tended to be long-serving, have continued the 
task of building the spirit of the Deanery with 
mutual support. 

My own previous experience has been in a City 
school. Such schools can easily attract bad reputa- 
tions, fed on perhaps by the very fact of their 
geographical location. They therefore do not 
attract anything but committed teachers. Teach- 
ing in them, one comes very rapidly to the conclu- 
sion that “kids are kids” whatever their problems 
(and they do have problems!). Inner city children 
do not live in peaceful wooded glades but they 
manage to overcome their own and other people’s 
problems and shine through, making all the hard 
work worthwhile. 

Before signing off I must apologise to anyone 
who feels important people and/or events have 
been omitted. We had the inclination but not the 
space or time! I must apologise for our lack of 
photographic expertise which has meant that some 
people suffered the commonly felt agony of being 
posed for posterity only to find their faces not 
included herein! However, these photographs 
which do look good are due either to Mr. Ingram’s 
industry and skill or to Santokh Phagura’s budd- 
ing genius. 

My thanks go to many who loaned materials — 
of whom Mrs. Hannant stands out as invaluable. 
Without her the early contribution of the girls 
school whould have been totally neglected. 

It’s been a great pleasure working with the 
pupils again, the editorial staff most of all, busy in 
the computer room evening after evening, just as 
were last year’s devotees — Benjamin Funnell, 
Simon Callan, and Jilon Miah. Again, as last year 
Radio Solent have been helpful. This year, 
though, the typesetters, Mike and Geoff of 
Typedone, have added generous and patient sup- 
port, replacing that of Mrs. Williams last year — 
oh, that photocopier did get hot! Finally I must 
thank the office staff for being on the receiving end 
of interminable ’phone calls and my colleagues for 
putting up with my turning the staff room into a 
total shambles. 

A. WALKER 
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